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IMPRESSIONS 


OF 


MADEIRA. 


By  William  I 

MUCH  has  been  written  about 
Madeira,  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects  almost  untouched. 
No  one,  I  tbink,  has  adequately- 
described,  or  even  hinted  at,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  golden  splendour  pro- 
duced by  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  aci'es  of  broom  and  gorse  in 
profusest  blossom,  of  the  marvellous 
masses  of  colour — pink,  mauve,  and 
brick-dust  red — derived  from  Bou- 
gamviJlea  bracts,  and  of  the  won- 
'  drously  manifold  luxuriance  of  the 
varied  garden  flowers.  To  treat 
of  these,  and  to  furnish  narra- 
tives of  mountaineering  —  diffi- 
cult and  wearying,  but  yet  prac- 
ticable— among  the  volcanic  sum- 
mits, and  along  the  steep,  rugged, 
and  often  uninteresting,  roads  and 
tracks  by  which  alone  the  rocks 
and  ravines,  the  peaks  and  pre- 
cipices, can  be  approached,  I  leave 
!  to  some  abler  pen.  But  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  —  particularly  to 
those  who  visit  the  island— to  learn 
the  impressions  of  one  not  unused 
to  mountain  scenery,  and  keenly 
alive  to  natural  beauty  in  any  form, 
who  has  paid  a  fleeting  visit  to  that 
Atlantic  island  which  many  worship 
with  perhaps  somewhat  excessive 
ardour,  and  others  as  unfairly  de- 
preciate. 

My  voyage  to  Madeira  was  very 
pleasant.  Accompanied  by  a  brother 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Mr.  P. 
B.  Blackstone,  I  went  out  in  the 
Union  Company's  steam-ship  Asia- 
tic;  and,  although  the  roll  of  the 
vessel  was  very  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  a  gale  which  had 
come  up  from  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  a  fair  average  passage. 
IWe  sailed  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
jMay  5th,  from  Southampton,  and 
landed  at  Funchal  on  Tuesday,  May 
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iith,  at  9  P.M.  We  had  the  usual 
amusements  of  watching  porpoises 
racing  the  ship,  and  leaping  out  of 
the  water  in  pairs  like  greyhounds  ; 
of  seeing  whales  spouting  ;  and  of 
admiring  the  graceful  flights  of  the 
stormy  petrels,  as  they  followed  the 
ship,  crossing  and  re-crossing  its 
course  with  the  greatest  ease,  al- 
though it  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  eleven  knots  an  hour. 

For  several  days  the  heavens 
being  overcast,  a  noon  observation 
was  impossible,  and  the  colour 
of  the  sea  was  leaden ;  but  on 
others  the  sky  was  bright,  the 
sea  of  deepest  blue,  while  the 
crests  of  the  waves — which  we 
reckoned  at  fully  twenty  feet  in 
height — were  of  a  beautifully  tran- 
sparent green,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  was  flecked  over  with 
'  white  horses.'  When  we  sighted 
the  island  of  Porto  Sa,nto — the  first 
land  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
England — it  seemed  an  intrusion. 
We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  so  delighted 
with  its  impressive  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  land  was  felt  like 
an  annoyance  ;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  leaving  the  ship,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  sensa- 
tions of  regret. 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  neared 
Madeira,  and  had  become  quite 
dark  when  we  landed  at  Funchal. 
When  I  awoke  the  next  morning 
and  looked  into  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Miles's  Hotel,  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  richness  of  the  tropical 
vegetation  with  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly filled.  The  remoter  scene  was 
also  fine.  The  mountains  rose  in  the 
background,  and  the  houses  crept 
picturesquely  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
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Island,  for  tlie  friends  I  found  at 
the  hotel  were  determined  I  should 
lose  no  time.  After  bi'eakfast  we 
went,  some  on  horseback,  some  on 
foot,  and  another  in  a  hammock,  to 
one  of  the  volcanic  ravines  by 
which  the  city  is  intersected,  and 
which  descend  from  the  central 
group  of  mountains.  We  went  up 
the  steep  paved  street,  between 
walls,  until  we  arrived  at  a  water 
course,  by  the  side  of  which  we 
entered  the  ravine.  In  the  after- 
noon we  rode  to  a  small  prettily 
wooded  hillock,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Funchal,  called  the  Pico  do 
Funcho,  from  which  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  mountain  view  it 
often  commands. 

But  the  first  impression  produced 
on  my  mind  was,  I  confess,  one  of 
some  little  disappointment.  This 
was,  perhaps,  partly  produced  by 
the  presence,  on  my  arrival,  of  one  of 
those  too  frequent  mists  which  veil 
the  mountains,  and  descend  so  low 
as  to  form  a  canopy  hardly  above 
the  highest  quintas — as  the  bril- 
liantly-gardened country  houses 
of  the  Funchal  residents  are  called. 
I  can  well  imagine  the  striking 
beauty  of  the  island  when  first 
seen  after  a  voyage  from  the 
Cape,  should  the  mountains  be  un- 
clouded or  covered  only  sufficiently 
to  veil  a  portion  of  their  loveliness. 
But  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them  in  this  state,  and  even 
had  I  thus  beheld  them  I  should 
still  have  felt  some  disappointment. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
especially,  there  are  many  defects 
in  natural  beautj',  and  in  all  that 
combines  to  produce  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  delight  which  is 
derived  from  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture in  all  its  various  details.  Some 
of  these  defects  are  common  to  the 
whole  island,  but  others  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  its  southern 
portion.  There  is,  in  that  part  of 
it,  a  striking  and  lamentable 
deficiency  of  trees,  and  of  all  really 
wild  flowers.    The  volcanic  ravines 


ai-e  arid  and  repulsive.  There  is 
no  comeliness  or  beauty  of  form 
in  them.  They  are  seams  which 
nature  may  not  have  had  time  to 
clothe  with  decency  ;  for  Madeira, 
geologically,  is  not  only  very  young, 
but,  being  a  self-formed  island, 
and  having  never  been  a  part  of 
a  continent,  it  has  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  physical  con- 
tinental intercourse.  Man,  in- 
deed, has  built  up  terraces  to  hold 
the  soil,  and  covered  every  nook 
and  vantage  ground  with  vines  and 
sugar-canes,  yams,  and  other  useful 
vegetable  products  ;  and  man,  too, 
has  imported  and  transplanted  into 
his  quinta  garden  many  a  gor- 
geous flower,  and  many  a  splendid 
tree  and  shrub  from  tropical  and 
other  climates  ;  and  many  of 
these  have  become  wild,  and  grow 
profusely  on  walls  and  other  sepa- 
rating boundaries  of  cultivation. 
Scattered  plentifully  in  these  arid 
ravines  are  many  naturalised  spe- 
cies of  cactus,  more  remarkable 
for  their  singularity  and  ugliness 
than  for  any  other  quality,  and 
vines  cover  every  available  patch 
of  soil.  But  of  really  indigenous 
and  beautiful  wild  flowers  there 
is  a  mighty  dearth,  and  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  an  uninteresting  bare- 
ness. 

He  who  loves  the  beauty  of  an 
English  flowery  lane,  the  varied 
colours  of  an  English  wood,  the 
emerald  and  golden  hue  of  an 
English  pasture,  or  the  richly 
painted  loveliness  of  a  many- 
flowered  Alpine  mountain-slope, 
will  not  find  such  charms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal.  Else- 
where, in  the  island,  he  will  find 
some  of  these  beauties,  along  with 
others  partly  making  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rest.  But  he  will  not  find 
them  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Madeira.  A  brilliant  sun,  which  no 
doubt  is  far  more  frequent  in  Ma- 
deira than  in  our  northern  climes, 
also  c  impensates,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  the  loss  of  some  of  these 
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elements  of  natural  beauty.  But 
it  does  not  entirely  supply  their 
place :  and  the  bareness  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  high-walled  thoroughfares  — 
and,  indeed,  of  locomotion  alto- 
gether—  were  no  doubt  the  causes 
which  produced  at  first  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  with  Madeira. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gardens 
of  the  quintas — which  ai-e  almost 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  the  island — ■ 
are  often  exceedingly  beautiful. 
They  are  usually  a  blaze  of  colour. 
Everything  grows  and  blossoms 
with  a  luxuriance  unknown  to  the 
more  temperate — and,  may  I  add, 
more  friendly — north.  Geraniums 
grow  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and 
more  in  a  few  months,  and  must 
be  cut  down  yearly  to  prevent  their 
straggling  into  useless  exuberance. 
Strange  tropical  exotics  are  here 
naturalised.  Bananas,  camphor- 
trees,  nettle- trees,  poinsettias,  palms, 
and  gum-trees,  with  many  others, 
are  found  in  these  delicious  gardens, 
while  lilies,  daturas,  bougainvilleas, 
and  flowers  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, decorate  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  house,  however  humble. 

But  even  here — even  in  ttese 
quinta  gardens  — Nature  is  nig- 
gardly, or  rather  has  not  had  time 
to  do  for  Madeira  what  she  has 
done  for  larger  areas.  All  is 
silence  !  or  so  nearly  so  that  the 
sounds  one  hears  serve  rather  to 
increase  the  oppressive  feeling  of 
want  of  life  than  make  one  per- 
ceive its  presence.  Hardly  a  bird 
carols  forth  its  joyous  song,  or 
even  twitters  in  the  trees ;  hardly 
a  butterfly  flutters  among  the 
flowers,  hardly  a  beetle  crosses  the 
path.  The  hum  of  bees  is  almost 
unknown,  and  the  mysterious  har- 
mony of  myriads  of  buzzing  in- 
sects' wings— so  charming  in  an 
English  wood — in  Madeira  is  never 
heard.  All  seems  silent,  all  seems 
dead ! 

My  readers  will,  I  fear,  be  weary 


of  my  picture  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Madeira,  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
insensible  to  its  charms.  I  will 
therefore  now  attempt  to  paint  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  leave  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  '  Mountaineei'ing  in 
Madeira  '  to  an  abler  pen  ;  but  1 
shall  endeavour  to  enable  those  who 
have  not  visited  the  island  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  beauties 
aiid  general  appearance  by  giv- 
ing an  account  of  two  excursions 
which  took  me  over  the  greater  part 
of  it,  preceded  by  a  few  general 
remarks,  which  may  correct  pre- 
valent errors,  and  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics. 

Firstly,  Madeira  is  not  tropical. 
It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  make 
so  obvious  a  remark;  but  there 
are  so  many  people  who  expect  to 
find  in  the  island  a  tropical  indi- 
genous vegetation,  tropical  birds, 
and  tropical  insects,  that  it  is  as 
well  to  state  plainly  that  they  will 
find  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Secondly,  Madeira  has  no  per- 
manently flowing  rivers.  The  ri- 
heiros,  or  rivers,  are,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  mere  watercourses,  of 
which  many  are  usually  quite  dry, 
and  the  others  contain  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  rivulet  of  water. 
During  the  whole  of  my  excursions 
in  Madeira  I  never  saw  a  stream 
which  deserved  the  name  of  any- 
thing but  a  brook.  I,  however, 
crossed  many  substantial  bridges, 
which  showed  that  these  brooks 
occasionally  become  dangerous  tor- 
rents. Nor  is  there  a  single  lake 
in  Madeira,  and  indeed  I  did  not 
see  even  one  single  pond  in  the 
whole  island. 

The  cause  of  this  absence  is  evi- 
dently the  porous  character  of  the 
volcanic  soil.  There  ai-e,  as  I  shall 
describe,  waterfalls  and  water- 
courses. None  of  the  former  are 
really  copious,  except  after  rain. 
The  latter,  called  levadas,  must  to 
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a  certain  extent  rob  the  rivers,  for 
the  water  which  would  naturally 
run  into  the  ribeiros  is  almost  en- 
tirely diverted  into  them.  The  in- 
habitants rely  on  them  for  irrigating 
the  cultivated  soil,  and  principally 
also  for  the  water  supply  of  the 
houses,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
capital  and  the  villages.  Every 
house  with  a  garden  or  cultivated 
plot  of  ground  is  supplied  with 
water  for  a  definite  number  of 
iiours  weekly  from  the  levada. 
The  scanty  remnants  of  the  streams 
which  find  their  way  into  the  water- 
courses are  used  for  washing. 

I  was  unable  to  explore  the 
sources  of  any  of  the  waterfalls  or 
of  the  rivers,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  must  be  derived 
principally  from  surface  drainage. 
I  doubt  the  existence  of  any  real 
springs. 

Another  point  to  which  attention 
may  desirably  be  called  is  the  natural 
division  of  the  island  into  four  dis- 
tinct districts.  There  is,  first,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal  and  the 
whole  of  the  southern  district.  This 
is  treeless  and  arid,  but  richly  vine- 
clad — full  of  quintas  and  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
but  not  lovely  to  an  admirer  of  na- 
ture in  its  wilder  state.  Next  comes 
the  Centre,  full  of  mountains,  re- 
markable for  precipices  and  jagged 
peaks,  enclosing  fertile  valleys,  and 
rich  in  all  that  delights  the  moun- 
taineer, and  furnishes  food  for  the 
artist.  Then  follows  the  North, 
still  mountainous,  but  more  luxu- 
riantly fertile,  with  far  wider  areas 
of  cultivated  ground,  thickly  peopled 
by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  dark, 
densely-wooded  ravines  opening 
grudgingly  from  the  sea,  and 
spreading  into  wide  regions  of  cul- 
tivation hemmed  in  by  mountains 
and  precipices.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
great  North- Western,  undulating, 
grassy,  cattle-covered  plain,  called 
the  Paiil  da  Serra,  whose  height  is 
level  with  the  tops  of  all  but  the 
IjighcKt  mountains,  and  is  acces- 


sible by  only  the  roughest,  steepest 
tracks. 

My  first  long  excursion  was  to 
Santa  Anna,  a  village  in  a  lovely, 
thickly-peopled  district  of  the  north. 
My  point  of  departure  was  Santa 
Cruz,  a  pleasant  seaside  hamlet  on 
the  east  of  Funchal,  to  which  in- 
valids resort  as  a  health-giving 
change  from  the  more  enervating 
air  of  the  capital  city,  and  whither 
I  had  gone,  accompanied  by  some 
friends  requiring  change  of  air,  be- 
fore embarking  for  England.  Santa 
Cruz  has  no  extraordinary  charms. 
But  the  sea-breezes  are  somewhat 
refreshing,  and  the  views  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  fifty  feet  below  the 
shady  terrace  of  the  humble  but 
comfortable  inn,  and  of  the  group 
of  barren  islands,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  called  the  Desertas — some- 
times glowing  like  fire  when  the 
sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and 
sometimes  deeply  purple  in  the 
earlier  day — are  always  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  make  Santa  Cruz  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  memory. 

After  staying  for  a  few  days  at 
this  little  place,  my  Alpine  friend 
and  I  set  out  for  a  three  days' 
excursion  to  the  eastern  north, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  during  part  of  the  first 
day's  journey.  We  all  set  out  on 
horseback,  each  accompanied  by  a 
hurriqueiro,  as  the  attendants  of  the 
horses  are  here  called.  The  word 
means,  literally,  an  ass-driver,  as 
the  more  familiar  word  muleteer 
means  one  who  guides  or  drives  a 
mule.  But  in  Madeira  there  are 
very  few  asses  or  mules,  and  tra- 
vellers always  ride  horses.  The 
word  describing  their  attendant  has, 
however,  been  retained,  while  the 
beast  himself  is  no  longer  that  from 
which  its  attendant's  name  was  ori- 
ginally derived. 

This  was  a  beginning  somewhat 
different  from  the  accustomed  prac- 
tice of  an  Alpine  traveller  ;  but 
the  idea  of  walking  in  Madeira  as 
one  would  in  Switzerland  is  sim- 
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ply  absurd.  Walking  enough,  and 
rough  walking  enough,  any  travel- 
ler in  Madeira  must  have,  and  con- 
sequently alpine  well-nailed  boots 
are  indispensable ;  but  walking 
throughout  a  journey  is  what  no 
man  who  knows  Madeira  would 
ever  dream  of. 

Well,  we  all  started,  mounted  on 
our  excellent  rough-shod,  sure- 
footed horses,  and  each  hurri'queiro 
provided  with  the  indispensable  sup- 
ply of  nails,  hammer,  and  pincers. 

The  first  thousand  feet  of  ascent 
from  the  sea-coast  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Madeira  is,  almost  in- 
variably, simply  detestable.  It  is 
always  very  steep,  and  is  either 
paved  with  round  pebbles  or  long 
and  narrow  flat  stones,  or  else  it  is  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones  of  every  size 
and  of  every  possible  inconvenience 
of  form.  Although  somewhat 
broken  in  to  these  roads  by  riding 
about  the  steep  and  slippery  streets 
of  Funchal,  we  often  preferred  to 
dismount  and  walk.  Our  road  here, 
unlike  those  about  Funchal,  was  not 
closed  in  by  walls,  and  we  had  good 
views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  far- 
stretching,  rocky  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  At  length,  as  we  approached 
the  village  of  Santo  Antonio  da  Serra, 
we  got  into  finer  scenery  and  finer 
vegetation.  The  mountain-sides 
were  ablaze  with  broom  in  full 
flower,  and  we  rode  throuerh  a  lono- 
lane  of  fuchsias,  geraniums,  bilber- 
ries, and  the  tree  heath  {Erica  ar- 
horea),  reaching  far  above  our  heads. 
Before  arriving  at  the  village  we 
passed  under  the  side  of  the  very 
perfect  crater,  called  Lagoa  (lacus) 
from  the  pool  sometimes  found  there, 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  2,239  ^^^^ 
above  the  sea,  which  we  had  visited 
a  few  days  before.  We  then  wound 
our  way  among  pines  {F .  m.aritima) , 
broom,  and  geraniums  till  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Lamo- 
ceiros  Pass,  at  the  height  of  about 
2,500  feet. 

Here  we  had  our  first  view  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  here  the 


character  of  the  scenery  first  began 
totally  to  change.  To  the  east  the 
rocky  coast  stretched  away  in  varied 
form.  Below  us,  close  to  the  sea, 
lay  the  village  of  Porto  da  Ciuz, 
to  the  westward  of  which  rose  a 
mighty  mass  of  rock,  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  called  the  Penha 
d'Aguia  or  '  Eagle's  Rock,'  inacces- 
sible from  all  sides  but  one,  standing 
apart  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  low- 
lying,  richly- cultivated  land  full  of 
habitations.  Beneath  us,  the  hills, 
here  steep  and  laurel-clad,  and 
there  long  vine-covered  volcanic 
ridges  separating  the  numerous 
ravines  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, sloped  in  every  varying  form 
towards  the  sea,  while  far  away  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo  glimmered  in 
the  sun.  The  village  of  Fayal  lay  be- 
neath us  under  the  Penha;  its  white 
church  gleamed  brightly  on  the  hills 
above  it,  and  far  away  to  the  west- 
ward stretched  the  precipitous 
rocks  and  mountains  among  which 
lay  the  pass  to  Santa  Anna,  our 
intended  destination.  The  scene 
was  splendid.  Here  the  ladies  left 
us,  and  we  pursued  our  course. 

The  descent  was  steep  and  rough, 
and  we,  therefore,  walked  till  we 
came  to  the  volcanic,  vine-covered 
ridges.  We  then  remounted,  and 
rode  along  paths  among  vines  and 
sugar-canes,  on  narrow  levada  walls, 
among  flower-surrounded  cottages, 
all  the  while  winding  round  the 
precipices  of  the  '  Eagle's  Rock' 
until  we  reached  Fayal. 

After  passing  the  stream  of  the 
Ribeiro  Secco  the  road  again  became 
very  bad,  and  I  therefore  walked, 
while  my  companion  rode  on  in  great 
discomfort  up  the  road  to  Fayal 
Church,  which  was  very  like  the 
bed  of  a  torrent.  At  one  corner  his 
horse  seemed  resolutely  bent  on 
taking  refuge  in  a  sort  of  cottage, 
but  he  was  steered  into  his  right 
course  again  ;  and  after  a  time,  and 
for  a  while,  we  both  rode  on  in 
comparative  comfort. 
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The  scenery  was  very  fine,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  companion, 
who  knows  the  Cornice  road  (  which 
I  do  not),  fully  equalled — or  even 
excelled — that  celebrated  route.  At 
length  we  approached  the  magni- 
ficent precipice  of  the  Panta  Cor- 
iada,  and  were  soon  committed  to 
riding  up  one  of  the  most  horrible 
places  for  horse-travelling  we  met 
with  on  the  island.  On  our  left 
rose  a  precipice,  on  our  right  de- 
scended a  precipitous  slope  of  from 
1,500  to  1,800  feet  to  the  sea.  The 
road,  which  was  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide,  was  as  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  smootb  ly  paved 
with  long  and  narrow  stones,  afford- 
ing a  most  difficult  foothold  to  any 
horses  not  shod,  as  ours  were,  with 
well  turned-up  heels,  and  with 
eight  large  rough  nails  projecting 
from  each  shoe.  There  was,  too, 
no  parapet.  When  once  we  had 
started,  to  stop  was  impossible. 
The  hurriqueiros  screamed  like 
hyaenas,  the  horses  struggled  with 
all  their  might,  but  never  got 
frightened ;  we  hung  on  grimly  to 
their  manes,  until,  after  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  fierce  exertion, 
we  reached  a  resting  place,  and 
gladly  dismounted.  A  short  walk 
brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cortada,  Pass.  We  looked  down  on 
the  Penh  a  d'Aguia.  and  the  long 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  lovely  fertile  up- 
land valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  I  could 
not  refrain  from  calling  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santa  Anna,  on  the 
other.  We  wound  down  pine- 
covered  hills  till  we  approached  the 
scattered  hamlet,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  lovely 
country  we  were  now  entering  and 
the  arid  southern  districts  of  Ma- 
deira. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Anna  seemed  to  me  more  nearly  a 
realisation  of  the  poet's  Arcadia 
than  any  place  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  soil  -  now  full  of  vines,  corn, 


yams,  bamboos,  and  sugar-canes,  but 
before  the  failure  of  the  vines,  in 
1855,  densely  covered  with  Spanish 
chestnuts,  with  vines  climbing  from 
tree  to  tree — is  fertile  beyond  imagi- 
nation. The  land  is  thickly  inhabited 
by  a  quiet,  peaceful  people,  capable, 
however,  of  being  roused  to  fury. 
Their  picturesque  huts,  reminding 
one  of  those  of  the  South  Sea  is- 
landers in  Cook's  voyages — roofed 
with  long-ridged,  steep-pitched 
thatch,  fenced  in  with  bamboos, 
surrounded  and  covered  with  fuch- 
sias and  geraniums — almost  crowd 
the  ground ;  and  the  paths,  no 
longer  steep  and  stony,  but  smooth 
and  of  a  rich  red  colour,  wander 
among  chestnuts,  and  vines,  and 
hedges  of  box,  geranium,  and  fuch- 
sia, intermixed  with  ferns  and  me- 
sembryanthemums. 

The  immediately  surrounding 
scenery  is  not  grand,  but  yet  not 
wholly  devoid  of  grandeur.  The  range 
of  the  Pico  Ruivo,the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island,  and  rather  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rises 
in  the  background ;  the  various 
headlands  of  the  precipitous  sea- 
coast  are  here  continually  visible, 
and  the  majestic  Atlantic  rolls 
sonorously  beneath. 

In  this  charming  land  we  re- 
mained for  two  nights.  We 
were  lodged  in  the  spacious 
home  of  Senhor  Acciaioli,  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  whom  the  res 
anguda  induced  to  convert  his 
country  house  into  an  hotel.  We 
should  be  both  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful not  to  record  our  sense  of  the 
well-bred  courtesy  of  our  host, 
of  the  clean  comfort  of  his  rooms, 
and  of  his  successful  anxiety  to  pro- 
vide for  our  requirements  ;  nor  can 
we  forget  his  love  for  chess  and 
whist.  The  house  stands  command- 
ingly  visible  for  miles  around,  on  a 
little  hillock  about  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  has  a  charming  garden, 
with  beautiful  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  of  the  precipitous 
sea-coast.    Of  one  thing  the  Senhor 
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is  particularly  proud.  It  is  his 
achada,  or  cultivated  plain,  a  fertile 
tract  of  about  loo  acres  covered 
with  grain  crops. 

Our  principal  object  in  visiting 
Santa  Anna  was  to  ascend  the  Pico 
Ruivo,  but  the  Senhor  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  sufSciently 
clear.  The  range  was  cloud-covered 
on  our  arrival,  but  it  cleared  be- 
fore sunset,  and  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  mountain,  whose  form  how- 
ever on  this  northern  side  is  some- 
what poor  and  tame.  We  retired 
to  rest  under  promise  from  the 
Senhor  to  call  us  early  if  the  weather 
looked  propitious  ;  but  he  left  us  to 
our  slumbers  until  we  rose  of  our 
own  accord.  There  had  been  rain 
in  the  early  morning  ;  the  mists  still 
hung  over  the  hills,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  dispersing.  We,  therefore, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Arco  San 
Jorge,  one  of  the  many  picturesque 
ravines  of  the  northern  coast.  The 
sea-sprinlded  rocks,  as  we  descended 
into  one  ravine  and  mounted  up 
another,  were  absolutely  painted 
with  those  thick-leaved  plants  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of 
house-leeks  in  England,  but  which 
botanists  describe  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Sempej-vivum  in  the  family 
{Jrassulacece.  They  grew  in  such 
profusion  that  one  overlapped  the 
other,  and  with  a  luxuriance  un- 
equalled at  Kew  or  in  other  gardens. 
The  crown  of  an  ordinary  hat  in- 
adequately represents  their  size. 
Their  outer  tint  was  a  rich  brown- 
ish red,  fading  insensibly  into  ten- 
der green  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  leaves  formed  a  crown  of  the 
same  colour,  but  of  a  brighter  hue. 
Few  were  in  flower,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  in  its  leaves,  and  not 
in  its  flowers. 

From  the  Arco  we  looked  down 
on  the  Entroza  Pass,  a  narrow  ledge 
on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
which  was  the  fertile  landslip  of 
the  Punta  Delgada,  while  far  away 
the  sea-coast  stretched  along  to 
Porto  Moniz,  the  extreme  north- 
western point  of  the  island. 


The  following  day  we  set  out  on 
our  way  back  to  Santa  Cruz.  For 
the  first  few  miles  we  rode  along 
shady  lanes,  the  soil  richly  red,  and 
the  road  beautifully  kept.  We  then 
descended  by  zig-zags  into  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Ribeiro  Secco  ;  after 
which  we  again  mounted  and  again 
descended  first  into  the  Ribeiro  Me- 
tade,  then  into  the  Ribeiro  Frio,  and 
afterwards  up  and  down  into  others 
whose  size  is  insufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  a  name  on  the  map.  Each 
appeared  more  beautiful  than  the 
other.  We  had  entered  into  a  totally 
different, region  from  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  We  were  among  densely- 
wooded  ravines.  There  were  hardly 
any  wild  flowers,  and  the  trees  were 
not  large.  In  another  district,  on 
another  excursion,  we  were  to  see 
much  finer  trees.  Here  they  were 
low  in  height,  but  they  completely 
covered  the  ground.  There  were 
tall  heath-trees,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height ;  butthemajority 
of  the  trees  were  the  louro  (^Lauras 
nobilis),  mixed  occasionally  with 
another  species  of  island  laurel 
called  the  vinhatico  {Persea  Indica). 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  cul- 
minated at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Crusinhas,  whence  we  looked  into 
a  labyrinth  of  dark  precipitous  ra- 
vines, formed  by  the  gorges  of  the 
central  group  of  mountains,  whose 
peaks,  fortunately  nearly  unclouded 
for  a  time,  resembled  in  their  fan- 
tastic jaggedness  those  of  the  Dolo- 
mites. But  their  sides  being  densely  *' 
wooded  with  the  sparkling  laurel, 
and  the  ravines  themselves  more 
tortuous,  we — I  will  hardly  say  re- 
luctantly— came  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  the  Dolomitic  gorges  could 
not  equal  them.  There  was  none  of 
the  splendid  rock-colouring  of  the 
Dolomites  ;  but  for  wooded  ravines 
of  deep  mysterious  gloom,  descend- 
ing from  pinnacled  mountains,  it  is 
a  great  question  whether  Tyrol  must 
not  yield  to  Madeira. 

On  this  day  we  had  one  great 
disappointment.  We  had  intended 
to  walk  along  the  levada  de  Fayal, 
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a  watercourse  that  winds  in  and 
out  of  all  these  ravines,  and  is  tun- 
nelled through  one  of  their  ridtres. 
It  penetrates  into  their  very  heart, 
and  leads  therefore  into  the  finest 
scenery.  But  our  hnrriqiieiro  had 
not  understood  that  we  wished  to 
explore  it,  and  indeed  we  ought  to 
have  done  so  from  Santa  Anna, 
as  time  would  not  have  allowed  us 
to  pass  along  the  levada  and  return 
to  our  route  duringthe  journey  from 
Santa  Anna  to  Santa  Cruz.  He 
thought  we  intended  to  visit  the 
levada  of  the  Ribeiro  Frio,  and 
thither  he  took  us  shortlji after  our 
arrival  at  the  bridge  at  the  latter 
place.  We  climbed  up  a  steep  hill- 
side and  then  proceeded  along  the 
wall  of  the  levada.  We  passed  a 
grand  towering  mass  of  thickly- 
wooded,  inaccessible  rock,  divided 
from  us  by  a  narrow  ravine,  and 
then  penetrated  to  some  distance 
towards  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
central  group  of  mountains.  The 
levada  de  Fayal  was  traceable  on 
the  opposite  side,  winding  thread- 
like among  the  ravines.  Our  view 
was  very  magnificent,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  scenery  of  the  un- 
visited  levada  must  be  finer  still. 

On  returning  to  our  road  we 
lunched  near  the  bridge  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  and  then  wound 
our  way  up  to  the  Poizo,  a  wild 
treeless  upland  district,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Pai31  da  Serra,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  with  sheep  and 
goats  browsing  on  the  scanty  grass, 
and  wild-boar-looking  pigs,  with 
mane-like  bristles  along  the  whole 
length  of  their  backs,  uprooting 
large  tracts  of  the  meagre  soil  in 
search  of  not  too  frequent  roots. 
Their  lean  sides  and  lanky  legs  bore 
testimony  to  the  scarcity  of  their 
food. 

On  this  wild  upland  district, 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  cold  mist,  and 
walked  and  rode  along  for  miles 
without  seeing  anything  except  the 
stones  placed  to  guide  the  traveller. 


At  length  we  began  to  descend,  and 
soon  reached  splendid  sunshine. 
We  again  walked  and  rode  alter- 
nately, passing  through  a  copse  of 
tall  bilberry  bushes  (a  large  shrubby 
vaccmimn) ,  and  then  among  sheets 
of  brilliant  broom  flowers,  until  we 
again  reached  the  village  of  San 
Antonio  da  Serra,  again  passed 
under  the  Lagoa  crater,  and  so 
returned  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Our  next  excursion  to  the  north 
was  made  after  our  return  to 
Funchal,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
the  north-west  of  the  island  that 
we  intended  to  visit.  We  were  to 
lodge  for  three  nights  at  Sao 
Vicente,  the  only  place  in  the  island 
beside  Santa  Anna  and  Santa  Cruz 
where  travellers  can  stay  without 
much  previous  arrangement.  My 
friend  and  I  were  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hewitt,  the  English 
chaplain,  the  most  experienced 
mountaineer  of  the  island. 

Our  first  day  was  to  be  a  long 
journey.  We  were  to  go  through 
the  Grand  Curral,  then  over  the  Tor- 
rinhas  Pass,  or  Bocca  das  Torrinhas, 
then  down  the  gorge  of  Boa  Ventura, 
and  afterwards  along  the  sea-coast 
to  Sao  Vicente.  By  the  map  it  is  not 
more  than  twenty-one  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies — but  it  took  us  thirteen 
hours  to  arrive  at  our  destination. 
We  left  Funchal  at  7  30  a.m.  and 
rode  up  steep  paved  roads  between 
walls  but  under  trellised  vines,  until 
we  reached  higher  and  more  open 
ground.  We  then  saw  before  us  a 
finely-wooded  ridge  covered  with 
well-grown  pine-trees,  among  which 
lay  our  route.  Shortly  after  pass- 
ing through  this  grove  we  rode  along 
a  level  grassy  road  winding  among 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  We 
went  through  laurel  thickets  look- 
ing down  steep  bat  wooded  preci- 
pices into  the  Soccoridos  Valley, 
2,000  feet  beneath  us.  Our 
path  then  wound  round  the  inner 
circumference  of  a  perfect  horse- 
shoe, and  after  passing  what  may 
be    termed    its    toe,    it  became 
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sufficiently  narrow  to  make  it 
pleasanter  to  walk  than  ride.  We 
remounted,  and  rode  and  walked 
alternately,  sometimes  down  rocky 
steps  and  sometimes  up  equally 
troublesome  ascents,  still  looking 
down  into  the  Soccoridos,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  rose  the  splendid 
peaks,  precipices,  and  gorges  of  the 
Encumiada  Pass,  behind  and  among 
which  lay  the  route  by  which  we 
were  to  return  to  Funchal  at  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  then  again 
ascended,  and  after  a  time  reached 
the  Eira  do  Serrado,  which  was  the 
summit  of  the  pass  into  the  Cnrral, 
and  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  point  we  obtained  our  first 
view  of  the  Grand  Curral.  A  vast 
amphitheatre  lay  before  us,  bathed 
in  sunshine,  with  a  few  clouds 
rolling  among  the  upper  peaks, 
but  dens?r  masses  seeming  to  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pass  over 
which  lay  our  route  out  of  the 
Curral.  At  our  feet,  although  not  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  lay  the 
village  of  Libramento,  with  its  white 
church  gleaming  in  the  sun  ;  but, 
alas  !  no  inn  or  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  lodging  in  this  tempting  spot. 

Our  path  descended  to  the  village 
in  steepest  zigzags.  On  our  left 
rose  the  vast  perpendicular  mass  of 
the  Paraiso,  or  rock  of  Paradise, 
forming  a  magnificent  foreground 
to  the  grand  amphitheatre  into 
which  we  were  now  entering.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  panorama 
was  formed  by  the  Serilho  ridge, 
on  the  route  of  our  return  journey. 
Then  came  the  Pico  Grande,  the 
Pico  das  Freiras,  the  Torrinhas,  be- 
tween which  lay  our  pass  into  Boa 
Ventura,  and  next  the  Pico  Ruivo, 
after  which  the  ecormous  precipices 
of  the  Sidrao  blocked  out  all  further 
view. 

Before  us,  under  the  Torrinhas, 
lay  the  steep  grass  and  broom- 
covered  promontory  of  the  Lombo 
Grande,  np  which  we  could  trace 
our  zigzag  track  leading  over  the 
Torrinhas  Pass  to  Boa  Ventura. 


After  gazing  awhile  at  the  mag- 
nificent scene,  we  walked  down  our 
zigzags,  and  while  passing  through 
the  village  gave  the  priest,  at  his 
especial  request,  English  gold  in 
exchange  for  English  silver.  We 
then,  accompanied  by  a  large 
troop  of  most  polite  but  somewhat 
boring  peasants  on  their  way  across 
the  mountains,  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Lombo  Grande.  It  was  too  steep 
and  rough  to  walk  in  the  enervat- 
ing Madeira  air,  and,  consequently, 
not  very  pleasant  riding ;  but  the 
scenery  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion. We  were  surrounded  by  wide 
sweeps  of  broom  in  flower  during 
the  first  part  of  our  ascent,  but  in 
bud  only  as  we  gained  a  greater 
height.  Before  us  rose  a  fine  range 
of  peaks  and  precipices,  intersected 
by  wooded  ravines.  We  reached  the 
summitof  thepassat  1.20  P.M.  Alas! 
the  valley  of  Boa  Ventura  was  full 
of  cloud ;  but  the  view  into  the 
Grand  Curral  was  still  quite  clear. 
We  now  looked  from  the  Pico 
Ruivo  on  our  left  to  the  picturesque 
and  as  yet  unascended  peaks  of  the 
Torres  on  our  right,  then  to  the 
rounded  mass  of  Santo  Antonio,  and 
back  to  the  Eira  do  Serrado  and 
the  perpendicular  Paraiso.  At  the 
top  of  the  pass  we  took  our  lunch, 
again  surrounded  by  the  too  friendly 
peasants,  after  which  we  began  our 
descent  to  Boa  Ventura.  Riding 
was  simply  impossible  ;  and  it  was 
indeed  a  marvel  how  the  horses 
could  be  even  led  down  the  steep 
and  rocky  water-course  which  had 
been  made  use  of  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable lino  of  descent. 

We  had  here  entered  into  an- 
other entirely  new  region.  We 
were  now  in  a  real  forest,  con- 
sisting partly  of  til  trees  {Oreo- 
daphne  fcetens),  but  principally 
of  the  louro  and  viiiliatico,  which 
here  attain  the  size  of  mode- 
rately fine  English  oaks.  Through 
such  a  scene  we  walked  for  about 
two  hours.  The  clouds,  which  were 
dense  enough  and  general  enough 
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to  interfere  with  distant  views,  were 
not  sufficiently  near  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  scenery  in  our  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  opened 
occasionally  to  give  us  peeps  of  the 
mountains  they  too  often  veiled. 
We  were  consequently  able,  to  some 
extent,  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  gorge  of  Boa  Ventura 
to  a  wooded  Via  Mala,  Th^  com- 
parison, as  usual,  is  not  quite  exact, 
as  the  gorge  is  by  no  means  so  nar- 
row as  that  of  the  famous  cleft  in 
Switzerland,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to 
justify  the  comparison.  For  two 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  toiled 
down  the  rugged  track,  but  at 
length  we  reached  a  better  road,  and 
remounted,  but  only  again  to  dis- 
mount and  remount  with  annoying 
frequency. 

The  valley  now  became  somewhat 
tame  and  tedious,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  village  of  Boa  Ventura  was 
never  to  be  reached.  At  last,  at  a 
little  before  six  o'clock,  we  arrived  at 
that  pretty  spot,  and  saw  our  road 
to  Sao  Vicente  lying  before  us, 
with  the  sea  beneath  us  on  our  right. 
We  again  rode  and  walked  alter- 
nately, and  soon  reached  the  fertile 
promontory  of  Punta  Delgada,  a 
fertile,  vine-covered  and  thickly- 
peopled  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
short  time  to  refresh  our  horses, 
and  then,  in  the  fading  day- 
light, pursued  our  way  under  the 
rocks.  Anxiously  we  looked  out 
for  Sao  Vicente.  Headland  after 
headland  faded  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  Atlantic  boomed  with 
sonorous  roll  beneath  us,  and  there 
seemed  no  spot  where  a  village 
would  be  safe  from  its  winter  rage. 
At  last  we  saw  the  '  Chapel  Rock  ' 
at  the  entrance  of  the  goi'ge,  here 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  across 
but  still  there  seemed  no  spot  on; 
which  a  village  could  be  built. 
We  reached  the  rock  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  in,  and 
gradually,  as  the  twinkling  lights 
from  far  and  near  came  into  view, 


we  became  aware  that  this  narrow 
gateway  was  the  entrance  to  a  large 
valley,  gradually  opening  out  to  a 
considerable  width  as  it  receded 
from  the  sea  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains.  After  a  time  we  reached 
the  village.  It  was  the  eve  of  a 
festa,  and  the  numerous  garlands  of 
lovely  flowers  stretching  across  the 
street  in  which  the  church  was 
placed  looked  gaily  picturesque ; 
but  still  our  inn  was  not  at  hand, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  gone 
much  further  up  the  valley  that  its 
lights  were  pointed  out  to  us 
glimmering  in  the  distance.  The 
road  was  now  quite  dark.  The 
short  twilight  gave  us  no  assist- 
ance ;  and,  as  we  neared  our  inn, 
we  gladly  welcomed  the  approach  of 
a  lantern  to  light  us  on  our  way. 

The  inn  certainly  was  humble, 
but  it  was  clean,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  obliging,  and  we  spent 
three  nights  there  fairly  comfort- 
ably. Warned  by  our  friends  at 
Funchal  of  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
food  at  Sao  Vicente,  we  had 
brought  with  us  a  supply  of  wine, 
meat,  bread,  and — cucumbers.  It  is 
usually  as  well  to  do  so,  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  festa  accidentally 
furnished  us  with  a  supply  of  meat, 
provided  for  those  attending  the 
ceremony. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
went  by  the  clifi"  path  to  Seisal. 
Clouds  covered  the  mountains,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  our  walk 
beneath  them.  We  did  not  start 
until  11.30,  as  we  were  not 
sorry  to  rest  a  little  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  previous  day,  and  we 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  our  inn 
until  the  day  was  done.  Our  horses 
also  required  a  rest ;  but  had  they 
not  done  so,  we  could  not  have 
ridden,  for  our  path  was  utterly 
impracticable  for  them.  We  walked 
down  to  the  '  Chapel  Rock,'  and 
then  turned  westward  along  the 
beach  until  we  reached  the  cliff  path, 
which  gradually  ascended  to  a 
height  varying  from  one  hundred 
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to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  was  a  mere  notch 
hollowed  out  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  sometimes  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  but 
varying  from  that  to  four  or  five 
feet.  The  rocks  both  above  and 
below  us  were  usually  covered  with 
vegetation,  vines  growing  wher- 
ever there  were  accessible  patches 
of  soil,  while  enormous  semper- 
vivums  painted  the  face  of  the 
precipice  with  beautiful  colours. 

We  passed  several  fine  water- 
falls pouring  down  into  the  sea ; 
one  fell  in  six  well-defined  leaps, 
while  another  descended  in  one 
unbroken  sheet  from  nearly  the 
extreme  height  of  the  precipice, 
at  least  i,ooo  feet  above  us, 
breaking  over  its  edge  through  an 
overhanging  arch  of  trees.  The 
path,  before  and  behind  us,  looked 
a  mere  thread,  and  where  the 
waterfall  came  down  all  further 
progress  seemed  bari'ed  by  the 
tumbling  cascade.  But  in  these 
places,  short  tunnels  were  made  in 
the  rock,  sometimes  in  one  un- 
broken perforation,  and  sometimes 
through  a  series  of  arches  opening 
towards  the  sea,  which  admitted 
the  light  amongst  the  delicate 
green  of  fern  leaves  in  the  most 
fairy-like  manner,  for  each  arched 
tunnel  was  a  dripping  well  in  which 
ferns  luxuriated.  All  the  while  the 
blue  Atlantic  boomed  in  measured 
cadence  far  beneath.  We  sat  and 
sketched  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  dark  wooded  ravines,  so  frequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  called 
from  its  unusual  narrowness,  and 
consequent  gloom,  the  Ribeiro  do 
Inferno.  Its  sides  were  one  mass 
of  shrubs,  and  clouds  covered  the 
summits.  Then  we  wandered  on 
for  miles,  lunching  at  the  mouth  of 
an  Arco,  as  those  spots  are  called 
whei'e  the  rocks  recede  in  an  am- 
phitheatre from  the  sea,  and  where 
the  soil  at  their  base  is  usually 
particularly  fertile  and  covered 
with  vines  and  sugar-canes.  Toward 


evening  we  returned  by  the  same 
route,  as  any  other  was  impossible. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  visit 
scenery  of  a  kind  again  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
We  were  to  go  to  the  great  inland 
plain  of  the  island,  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  level  with  the 
tops  of  all  but  the  highest 
mountains.  It  is  called  the  Paiil 
(or  marsh,  palus)  da  Serra,  from  its 
comparative  moisture.  We  intended 
then  to  go  to  the  great  waterfall  of 
Rabacal  and  descend  to  the  coast 
by  the  Chao  da  Ribeira,  a  richly- 
wooded  ravine,  whose  green  walls 
enclose  a  luxuriantly  fertile  valley. 
We  were  obliged  to  vary  our  pro- 
posed route  from  want  of  time, 
but  we  had  a  most  interesting  day. 

An  English  friend  from  Funchal, 
attached  to  the  telegraph  service, 
had  joined  us  the  previous  evening, 
and  occupied  the  only  remaining 
bedroom  of  the  inn.  We  all  set  out 
on  horseback  at  9.45  A.M.  Clouds 
covered  the  mountain-tops,  but  did 
not  interfere  with  the  views  of  the 
wide  valley,  into  which  the  narrow- 
necked  gorge  had  now  expanded, 
and  through  which  we  rode  for 
some  distance.  The  central  group 
of  mountains  closed  the  view  before 
us.  On  each  side  they  descended 
in  precipices,  or  were  broken  into 
precipitous  ravines,  while  the  form 
of  the  valley  itself  was  everywhere 
varied  by  the  usual  long  ridges 
and  conical  bills  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  volcanic  scenery. 
Beneath  us  ran  the  stream,  here 
broken  into  waterfalls  tumbling 
into  tranquil  pools,  there  hidden 
among  the  rocks,  and  almost  every- 
where in  the  damp  and  shaded 
recesses  of  its  banks  the  naturalised 
datura  gladdened  the  eye  with  the 
profuse  luxuriance  of  its  trumpet- 
shaped,  white  pendant  flowers. 

After  a  time  we  turned  out  of 
our  road,  which  was  the  main  and 
so-called  royal  road  from  Sao 
Vicente  to  Funchal,  westward  up 
the  mountains.   As  usual  our  horses 
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had  to  scramble  up  the  rocky  track 
with  efforts  which,  to  the  riders, 
were  hardly  less  fatiguing  than 
walking.  After  a  time  we  got  into 
the  region  of  heath-trees,  fifty  feet 
in  height  and  with  stems  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  mingled  with 
louros  and  vinhaticos,  and  alas!  also 
into  the  region  of  clouds.  For  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  we 
rode  through  drizzling  mist,  not 
thick  enough  to  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  wooded  defiles-  through  which 
^e  passed,  but  sufficiently  dense  to 
shut  out  all  except  the  immediately 
surrounding  view. 

At  length,  at  11.35,  reached 
the  Fonte  dos  Tanquinhos,  a  spring 
at  the  edge  of  the  Serra  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Over  our  heads  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  but  all  below 
was  mist.  A  long  and  perfectly 
level  line  of  clouds  bounded  the 
extreme  horizon  to  the  N.E., 
seemingly  far  beyond  the  island, 
while  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, away  from  the  Serra,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  brilliant 
surface  of  the  rolling,  sun-illumined 
clouds.  Here  we  dismissed  our 
hurriqueiros  and  the  horses,  for  the 
journey  would  have  been  too  long 
for  them,  and  the  descent  from  the 
plateau,  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  going,  impossible.  One 
man  remained  with  us  to  carry  our 
lunch  and  act  as  guide.  Before 
setting  out  on  our  journey  across 
the  Paiil  we  walked  to  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  hoping  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  mountains.  To  our  great 
delight,  the  clouds  lowered  and  re- 
vealed the  jagged  tops  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  central  group.  All 
lay  sharp  and  clear  before  us, 
standing  out  above  the  clouds.  The 
scene  was  magnificent.  At  length  we 
turned  away  and  began  our  march 
across  the  plain.  It  was  certainly 
an  unexpected  sort  of  sight  for 
Madeira.  We  saw  the  undulating 
plateau  stretching  for  miles  away 
before  us,  patched  over  with  fern 
and  gorse  growing  among  the  short 


but  rich  pastures,  while  here  and 
there  were  perfectly  level  tracts  of 
brilliantly  green  grass,  looking  like 
a  racecourse.  On  these  much 
cattle  was  feeding,  whilst  here  and 
there,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
were  sheep  and  goats,  and  buzzards 
wheeled  and  cried  over  our  heads. 
The  mountains  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain  were  hidden  by  the  clouds. 
While  waiting  at  the  spring,  and 
discussing  our  route,  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Raba^al 
was  beyond  our  reach,  and  after- 
waMs  found  that  we  must  also  give 
up  the  Chao  da  Ribeira,  and  de- 
scend to  Seisal  by  the  bullock  path, 
or  Boero  road. 

For  two  hours  and  a  half  we 
walked  along  the  plain,  in  brilliant 
sunshine;  but  when  we  got  near  the 
edge  of  the  Paiil,  our  guide  left  us 
to  hold  mysterious  converse  with  a 
herdsman.  Oar  '  philosopher  and 
friend'  was  evidently  at  fault. 
Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Hewitt  had 
been  on  the  Paiil  for  many  years, 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  had  never  seen  it 
except  in  mist.  It  is  indeed  but 
seldom  visited,  and  still  more  seldom 
free  from  cloud.  There  is  not  one 
single  hut  or  hovel  for  man  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  The  Govern- 
ment '  refuge  house'  is  now  an  utter 
ruin.  But,  during  the  day,  the 
herdsmen  visit  the  Paiil  to  tend  their 
flocks  and  herds,  descending  nightly 
to  the  valleys.  The  Madeira  pea- 
sants are  great  walkers,  thinking 
nothing  of  distance,  and  even  at 
Funchal  the  hammock  men  return 
nightly  to  their  mountain  homes. 

Our  herdsman,  of  course,  knew 
the  way ;  and,  under  his  in- 
struction, our  guide  conducted  us 
towards  Seisal ;  but  we  had  passed 
the  route  leading  to  the  Chao  da 
Ribeira,  and  had  to  go  by  the 
Boero  road.  For  a  time  we 
descended  gradually,  still  in  sun- 
shine, through  beautiful  thickets  of 
broom,  or  treading  on  carpets  of 
thyme,  which  sent  out  its  deliciously 
aromatic  perfume  as  we  crushed  it 
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beneath  our  feet.  At  last  we 
reached  the  Boero  road,  which  was, 
as  usual,  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  For 
more  than  two  hours  we  toiled 
through  mist  down  the  densely- 
wooded  rocky  track.  The  clouds 
became  thinner  as  we  descended, 
and  we  had  fine  views  into  the  Chao 
da  Ribeira,  deep  beneath  ns,  which 
made  us  much  regret  our  inability 
to  explore  it.  At  about  5.15  p.m. 
we  arrived  at  -Seisal,  and  here  we 
gladly  made  our  long-past  mid- 
day meal.  We  returned  by  the 
cliff  road,  and  got  back  to  Sao 
Vicente  a  little  before  eight  o'clock. 

The  following  day  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  Funchal,  and 
were  to  pass  through  what  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  scenery  of  the 
island.  We  started  at  9.30,  in 
great  fear  about  the  weather.  As 
we  ascended  we  got  into  the  mist, 
which  soon  became  a  drizzle.  Um- 
brellas shortly  became  indispen- 
sable, and  after  a  time  waterproofs 
were  equally  so.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  prevented  us 
from  fully  appreciating  the  scenery  ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  mists  rolled 
away  from  time  to  time,  and  al- 
though they  frequently  returned, 
we  had  occasional  opportunities  of 
seeing  enough  to  convince  us  that 
we  were  passing  through  landscapes 
far  finer  than  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
and  again  quite  different  from  any 
we  had  previously  visited.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  magnificent  labyrinth 
of  verdure-clad  ravines  and  moun- 
tain-sides, the  great  characteristic 
of  the  Encuraiada  and  Serra  d'Agoa, 
through  which  we  were  now  passing, 
was  the  grand  forest  scenery. 
Here  the  prevailing  tree  is  the  til, 
and  here  its  only  enemy  is  the  char- 
coal-burner. The  difficulty  and 
distance  of  carriage  prevents  its 
being  cut  down  for  timber  or  for 
furniture,  for  which  its  fine  dark 
colour  admirably  adapts  it  when 
time  has  deprived  it  of  its  hoi'ribly 
fcetid  odour  when  first  cut.  Hei-e 
it  consequently  grows  with  the  size 


and  luxuriance  of  centuries  of  un- 
disturbed life.  Its  form  is  pictu- 
resque and  greatly  resembles  that 
of  an  old  gnarled  English  oak. 
But  the  ground,  too,  hereabouts  was 
covered  more  richly  even  than  else- 
where with  broad  expanses  of  broom 
in  splendid  blossom,  while  the  im- 
mense panicles  of  a  large-flowered 
blackberry  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

We  lunched  at  the  Serillio,  the 
summit  of  the  Encumiada  Pass,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
fine,  although  a  transient,  view  into 
the  Grand  Curral,  looking  down  on 
the  track  by  which  we  had  entered 
it  three  days  before.  From  this 
point  we  descended  towards  the 
south,  almost  immediately  getting 
into  a  comparatively  treeless  dis- 
trict, which  lasted  until  we  reached 
the  region,  first  of  the  cherry  and 
then  of  the  Spanish  chestnut.  We 
soon  reached  the  Jardim  da  Serra, 
and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  the 
walled  and  vine-trellised  roads 
which  denote  the  approach  to  Fun- 
chal. We  arrived  at  Miles's  Hotel 
at  about  5.30  p.m. 

The  few  days  which  intervened 
between  our  return  to  Funchal  and 
our  departure  from  Madeira  were 
too  much  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions and  farewell  visits  to  allow  of 
any  distant  excursions.  Having, 
therefore,  nothing  to  relate  of  further 
explorations,  it  may  be  well  to  ge- 
neralise my  impi'essions,  and  to  con- 
clude with  some  practical  remarks 
for  the  use  of  futm-e  visitors. 

The  island  is  well  worth  visiting, 
but  I  think  there  are  but  few  people 
who  would  care  to  return  to  it. 
To  those  who  are  in  good  health  the 
climate  is  not  agreeable.  It  is  too 
relaxing.  To  a  certain  extent  one 
becomes  used  to  it ;  still,  however,  it 
is  enervatiug,  and  renders  one  in- 
disposed to  pedestrian  exercise. 
But  unquestionably,  to  one  who  is 
not  an  invalid,  the  great  drawback 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  about.  I 
have  often  been  asked  whether  one 
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can  take  walks,  and  my  answer  is 
always  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Furichal,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions elsewhere,  it  is  impracti- 
cable. There  is  nowhere  to  walk, 
and  the  walking  everywhere — if  you 
should  walk — is  most  disagreeable. 
Wheeled  carriages  ai"e  practically 
unknown ;  there  are  three  pony 
carriages  in  Funchal,  but  they  are 
almost  useless,  and  it  is  said  that 
their  owners  intend  to  give  them 
up.  They  can  be  used  only  in  some 
few  of  the  streets  of  Funchal,  and 
along  what  is  termed  the  New  Road, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  a  Rotten 
Row  for  riding  and  a  very  fair  road 
for  carriages.  It  extends  for  about 
three  miles  from  the  western  end 
of  Funchal  towards  the  village  of 
Cama  de  Lobos. 

Tlie  universal  mode  of  getting 
about  is  either  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  in  a  bullock- sledge  on  runners, 
or  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock. 
There  is,  however,  a  fourth  mode 
of  descending  from  the  mountains 
for  three  or  four  miles  on  a  few 
roads,  and  this  is  by  sledges.  A 
car,  to  hold  either  two  or  three 
persons,  is  placed  on  wooden  run- 
ners and  descends  the  steep,  wall- 
enclosed  roads  principally  by  its 
own  weight.  At  starting,  and 
where  the  inclination  is  not  great, 
it  -is  dragged  down  by  two  of  the 
wonderfully  active  Madeira  pea- 
sants, who  run  by  its  side  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  each 
guiding  it  by  a  leathern  thong  at. 
tached  to  its  front  on  either  side. 
It  requires  but  little  or  no  exer- 
tion to  draw  it  along,  for  the  road 
is  everywhere  steep,  and  always 
smoothly  paved  with  pebbles  or 
long  stones,  to  which  additional 
smoothness  and  even  polish,  be- 
yond that  produced  by  mere  fric- 
tion, is  given  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  grease  to  the  runners  of 
the  biillock-cars.  When,  however, 
the  road  becomes  very  steep,  the  men 
stand  on  the  framework  of  the  car 
with  one  foot,  while  with  the  other 


they  guide  or  check  it,  and  the  car 
then  shoots  down  by  its  own  weight 
with  a  velocity  that  is  not  a  little 
exciting,  and,  after  the  first  dash  oif, 
extremely  agreeable.  The  speed  is 
often  more  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
angular  corners  are  turned,  the  car 
lurching  up  first  towards  one  wall 
and  then  towards  the  other;  with 
what  ease  speed  is  slackened  or  ar- 
rested, and  how  seldom  any  serious 
accident  happens.  Merchants  liv- 
ing in  their  quintas  often  make  use 
of  these  sledges  to  go  to  their  count- 
ing-houses in  the  morning,  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon  usually  on 
horseback. 

To  invalids,  for  whom  a  bracing 
air  is  not  required,  the  remarkable 
stability  of  the  temperature  is  a 
great  recommeudation. 

To  men  in  health  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment beyond  that  of  visiting  is 
wearisome.  To  those  fond  of 
scenery  or  of  mountain  exploration 
there  are  of  course  those  additional 
sources  of  interest ;  but  they  are 
greatly  lessened  by  the  almost  utter 
want  of  lodging  accommodation. 
Out  of  Funchal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  neighbouring  seaside  village 
of  Santa  Cruz — and  this  possesses 
only  one  small  inn — there  are  but 
two  places  in  the  island  where  tra- 
vellers can  find  a  lodging.  Tne  first 
is  Santa  Anna,  where  there  is  little 
fear  of  disappointment ;  the  other 
Sao  Vicente,  where  there  are  only 
three  decent  bedrooms,  and  whither 
it  is  veiydesirable  to  take  food. 
The  comfort  of  Miles's  Hotel  at 
Funchal, and  the  beauty  of  its  garden 
must  not  be  omitted  among  the  re- 
commendations of  Madeira. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get 
to  the  island,  but  not  so  easy  to 
leave  it.  There  are  four  different 
lines  of  steamers  to  Madeira. 
The  first  is  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  whose  vessels  ply  between 
Southampton  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  call  regularly  at  Madeira 
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both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyages.  On  the  outward  voyage 
they  leave  Southampton  on  the 
5th  or  6th,  the  15th,  and  25th  of 
each  month,  and  call  for  mails  and 
passengers  at  Plymouth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  average  passage 
from  Southampton  to  Madeira  is  six 
or  seven  days,  but  not  unfrequently 
it  is  made  in  less  than  six  days. 
On  the  return  passage  the  vessels 
leave  Table  Bay  also  on  the  5th 
or  6th,  15th,  and  25th,  and  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  Punchal 
varies  from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
day  after  departure,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  second  is 
the  African  Steamship  Company, 
whose  vessels  sail  from  Liverpool 
on  every  alternate  Saturday  for 
West  Africa.  They  nsnally  take 
seven  days  from  Liverpool  to  Ma- 
deira. On  their  return  voyage  the 
vessels  leave  Old  Calabar  on  every 
alternate  Sunday,  and  reach  Ma- 
deira about  thirty  days  afterwards. 
The  third  line  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  of  London, 
who  inform  me  that  their  colonial 
mail  line  steamers,  calling  at  Ma- 
deira, leave  London  on  the  20th  of 
each  month,  and  after  embarking 
mails  for  the  South  African  colo- 
nies leave  Dartmouth  at  noon  on 
the  23rd  of  each  month.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  voyage  from 
Dartmouth  ■  to  Madeii-a  is  from 
four  to  five  days.  From  Cape- 
town Messrs.  Donald  Currie  and 
Co.'s  steamers  leave  on  the  loth 
of  each  month,  unless  that  day  be  a 
Sunday,  in  which  case  they  leave  ou 
the  iith.  The  passage  from  Cape- 
town to  Madeira  occupies  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and  conse- 
quently the  steamers  are  due  at 
Punchal  on  the  28th  to  the  30th  of 
each  month.  The  port  of  call  on  the 
return  passage  is  Plymouth,  and  the 
passage  to  that  place  from  Punchal 
is  about  the  same  as  that  to  Dart- 
mouth.   The  fourth  line  is  tbat  of 


Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt,  whose 
vessels  sail  from  Liverpool.  They 
infoi^m  me  that  they  are  not  timed 
to  call  at  Madeira  either  outwards 
or  homewards,  but  they  say  that  the 
frequency  of  communication  by  them 
with  Madeira  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  eight 
steamers  have  touched  there  on  the 
outward  and  twenty  on  the  home- 
ward passage,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  steamers  home- 
wards have  landed  their  passengers 
at  Southampton. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  not  some  vessels  which  make 
the  voyage  only  to  Madeira  and 
back  ;  but  probably  the  number  of 
passengers  would  not  be  enough  to 
pay.  It  is  possible  to  go  and  re- 
turn to  Madeira  by  way  of  Lisbon  ; 
but  the  Portuguese  steamboats  ply- 
ing from  that  place  to  Punchal  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  need  not  be  concealed,  and  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  Portuguese 
officials  do  all  they  can  to  dis- 
courage visitors  to  Madeira ;  and 
the  present  governor  of  the  island 
openly  declares  that  it  would  please 
him  were  the  communications  be- 
tween Madeira  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  limited,  as  used  to  be  the 
case,  to  one  steamboat  a  month. 
Under  such  cii'cumstances  the  want 
of  roads  and  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  travellers — out  of  Pun- 
chal, which  is  admirably  provided 
with  these  requirements — is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Were  the  island 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  or  Swiss, 
all  would  be  managed  otherwise, 
and  the  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
of  the  island  would  be  increased 
tenfold. 

We  returned  home  by  the  Union 
Company's  steamship  European, 
sailing  from  Punchal  at  5  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  June  3,  and  anchoring 
at  Southampton  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  morning. 


